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JONES. 


People of the name of Jones should 
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distinguished 17th century commander, 
Lieut.-General MICHAEL JONES. See 
*“An Jronside of Ireland,” by A. W. M. 
Kerr, LL.D. (Heath Cranton, Ltd., 6, 
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Hotes. 
WILLIAM DE LA POLE, DUKE OF 
SUFFOLK. 


In the Heralds’ Visitation of Oxford- 
shire, 1574, it is stated that Thomas 
Stonor (1424-1474) married Joan, natural 


daughter of Delapole, Duke of Suffolk. The 
learned Editor of ‘The Stonor Letters and 
Papers’ comments on this: 

The association of the families makes this not 
unlikely, and the story receives some confirma- 
tion from the fact that on 11th May, 1453, Joan, 
wife of Thomas Stonor, born in Normandy, 
and dwelling in England from the time of her 
marriage, had letters of denization (Cal. Pat. 
Rolls, Hen. VI, vi. 70). 


He adds: ‘‘ William de la Pole was serv-_ 
| fore married Drew Barentyne between 1437 


ing in France from 1417 to 1430, and may 


well have had a daughter of suitable age | 


born in Normandy.”’ 


Napier’s ‘ Historical Notices of Swyncombe | 


and Ewelme’ has the following :—" Sir 
William Stonor . . . was the eldest son of 
Thomas Stonor, Esquire, of Stonor in 
Oxfordshire, by Johanna, a lady whom the 
Duke of Suffolk, at a very early period of 
his life, had acknowledged as his illegiti- 
mate daughter.’? No authority is given. 
William de la Pole was born in 1396, and 
married between 1430 and 1432 Alice, daugh- 
ter of Thomas Chaucer, in whose right he 
became lord of Ewelme. 
supposed daughter married Thomas Stonor 
not later than 1448, as her eldest son was 
born in 1449. Her dates are therefore not 


including postage and two half- | 


| were 


| Lhrogmorton, 
| 39/248). 


Joan or Jane, his | 


inconsistent with the statement in the 


| Heralds’ Visitation. 


Now Leland has a remark which throws 


a light on this story: 


William Pole Duke of Southfolk maried the 
Countes ot Henaude secretely, and gotte a 


| Doughter by her that_was after maried to Syr 
, Wiliam Barentine’s Graundfather now being, 


but Chaucer Doughter and Heir was after 


| solemnly maried to William Duke of Southfolk, 


by whom he had very fair Landes, and she 
provid Barentines wife Doughter to the 
Countess of Henault to be but a Bastarde. 
Barentine for making a Riot on Duke William’s 
Wite lost 1002 Lande by the Yere. 

The de la Poles at Ewelme, the Stonors 
at Stonor, and the Barentynes at Chalgrove 
and Little Haseley (all in Oxfordshire) 
neighbours. Barentyne’s wife and 
Stonor’s wife may be presumed sisters. 
Leland was Rector of Gt. Haseley, 1542- 
1552, and would presumably be familiar 
with local family history; but he is wrong 


| about Sir William’s grandfather, for that 


person was John Barentyne (c. 1437-1474), 


| who married Elizabeth, daughter and co-heir 


of Sir Stephen Popham. Neither his dates 
nor the known facts of his marriage fit in. 


| It was his great-grandfather whom Leland 


meant: Drew Barentyne who married as his 
first wife, Jane, daughter of Sir John 
Drayton (not Wroughton, as the Editor of 
the Stonor Papers states), who brought the 
manor of Churchill, Oxon, into the family, 
and died in 1437 (monumental inscriptien 
in Chalgrove Church—Rawlinson MSS.), 
and left a widow Joan. daughter of John 
Esq (Early Chan. Proc., 
Drew had, however, another wife 
who died in 
She there- 


between these two—Beatrice, 
1446 and is buried in Chalgrove. 


and 1446, i.e., about the sametime as Joan 
Stonor married. The dates make her a 
likely sister of Joan, and it is significant 
that on her monument she is styled Domina 
Beatrix, as her rank as daughter of a Duke 
would demand. 

To sum up: it seems likely that William 
de la Pole ‘‘ secretly married ’’ the Countess 
|of Hainaut (? the Countess Jacqueline) some 


| time about 1420 during his service in 
| France, and had by her at least two 
daughters: the Lady Beatrice, - married 


about 1440 to Drew Barentyne as his second 
wife, and Joan or Jane married about 1448 


|/to Thomas Stonor. What is known of the 


| history of this Countess of Hainaut? 
E. Sr. Joun Brooks. 
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CHARMOUTH AND A DUEL 
OF 1792. 


In 836-7 at Charmouth in Dorset, about | 


two miles east from Lyme Regis, 
Carrum of the Saxon Chronicle, the crews 
of thirty-five Danish ships came to land 
and started plunder. King Ecgberht of 
Wessex came out in person against them ; 
but although there was a great slaughter 
made yet the Danes maintained possession 
of the battle-field. 
they landed for a second time at Char- 
mouth, and once more beat a king on its 


him, came down hastily upon them, and was 
repulsed. As on the former occasion, the 
Danish men maintained possession of the 
battle-field. But some historians have sup- 
posed that the two 
are the result of an erroneous duplicate 
entry in the Chronicle. 

It will be recalled that Monday, Sept. 22, 
1651 was appointed for the escape of 
Charles II from Charmouth in a small ship 
bound for St. Malo; and that the plan 
miscarried owing to the active alarm of 
Mrs. Limbry, the skipper’s wife, at the 
Proclamation of Sept. 10 denouncing dire 
penalties against all who should shelter 
the King or his followers, and putting 
£1006 upon Charles Stuart’s head. 
King was advised to leave Charmouth at 
once; and he pushed on to Bridport that 
night, leaving Lord Wilmot to follow later. 
And it was well that he did so; for Ham- 
net, the ostler, being called upon to shoe 
Wilmot’s horse declared that its shoes had 
been set in three several counties and one 
on them in Worcestershire; and, being an 
old soldier of Captain Massey’s, went off to 
acquaint Westley, the intruded Rector of 
Charmouth and of Catherston, with his sus- 
picions. But the minister was at his morn- 
ing exercise, and he being something long- 
winded, the fugitives made good their 
escape. ‘‘ And by the way,’’ comments the 
Royalist chronicler, ‘‘ it may be observed, 
that long prayers preceeding from a trait- 
erous heart once did good, but by accident 
only.”’ 

The Rev. Bartholomew Westley, or Wes- 
ley, subsequently told a gentleman that if 
ever the King did come in again, he would 
love long prayers; for had he not been 
longer than ordinary at his devotion, he had 
surely snapt him. He was third son of Sir 
Herbert Westley of Westleigh, Devon, by | 
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the | 


In the summer of 843 | 


battles of Charmouth | 


ithe Stuarts. 


The 
| And I have often thought that his features, 
_ at least, were not unlike those of Lorenzo il 
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| Elizabeth de Wellesley of Dangan, Co, 
| Meath; married Ann, daughter of Sir 
| Henry Colley of Carbury, Co. Kildare; wag 
| ejected from both his livings in 1662, sub- 
sequently practising as a physician; and 
was great-grandfather of John Wesley, the 
famous Methodist leader. 

Charles, with his swarthy complexion and 
great stature, must have made a strange 
| figure as the serving-‘man William Jackson, 
| with Miss Lane or Mrs. Coningsby, as the 
case might be, seated behind him on a pil. 
lion. The horse must have been a sound one, 


| His enemies described Charles Stuart ; 
beach; for Aethelwulf, like his father before | phen eigggr icon eee 


tall man, or a black man, above two yards 
high, his hair a deep brown, near to black. 
But at Mr. Norton’s house beyond Bristol, a 
country fellow who had been in Charles’s 
own regiment of guards at the battle of 
Worcester, when interrogated by his dis- 


| guised and unrecognized master, told Charles 
| that the King was at least three fingers 
i taller than his present questioner. 

| II appears to have little resembled 


Charles 

either 
his father or paternal grandfather in  fea- 
ture: his brother, James II, being more like 
Nor did he resemble his 
mother, whose profile in her portraits is a 


| softened replica of that of her father, Henri 
, Quatre. 


His maternal grandmother being 
Marie de Medici, it seems possible that he 
threw back to the great Florentine family, 


Magnifico. For although Marie was of the 
younger line of the Medici, being daughter 


|of Francesco, Grand Duke of Tuscany, by 


Joanna daughter of the Emperor Ferdinand 
IT; yet she was also a descendant of the 
great’ Lorenzo—her grandfather Giovanni 
delle Bande Nere having married Maria 
Salviati, granddaughter of Il] Magnifico. 
Mr. James Warden having a dispute with 
his neighbour and former friend Mr. N. 
Bond on the subject of game, and language 
having passed on both sides which the feel- 
ings of gentlemen could not brook, a duel 
was the consequence. The parties met early 
in the morning of Saturday, 28 April, 1792, 
in a field near the Hunter’s Lodge, between 
Charmouth and Axminster. Warden was 
attended by a second; but Bond was without 
one, having found it difficult, from the 
secrecy usually observed on such occasions, 
to procure any gentleman to accompany him, 
and the more so as his residence at Char- 
mouth had been of too short a date to form 
many acquaintances. The first fire fell to 
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the lot of Warden, whose ball passed 
through Bond’s hat. Bond was a more 
werring marksman: immediately on his 
fring Warden fell, being shot through the 
heart. The -Coroner’s inquest having 
brought in their verdict of wilful murder 
ygainst Bond—being perhaps compelled 
thereto by his having given the challenge, 
although his behaviour was no other than 
that of a man of honour in a delicate and 
distressing situation—he was obliged to seek 
refuge in a foreign land, 

We learn from his tomb in the church- 
yard that James Warden fell in the fifty- 
sixth year of his age; that he was created 
Lieutenant of H.M.’s Navy in 1760, in 
which capacity he served his country with 
reputation and success ; that he was in nine- 
ten engagements against the French Fleet 
under the gallant Hawke, and was present 
at the surrender of Belleisle; that on the 
commencement of hostilities with America, 
he voluntarily came forward to offer his 
grvice, aud was in the number of those who 
first landed the British Grenadiers on that 
shore. His wife, Fiizabeth Newell Warden, 
was buried with him on 11 June, 1798. in 
the forty-eighth year of her age. Four 
lugubrious verses follow the description, the 
poetaster being — according to George 
Roberts—Mr. J. N. Puddicombe of Lyme 
Regis. One of them may be quoted: 

Dear victim of imperious Honour’s laws, 
Those impious laws inexorably stern; 
Whose horrors Friendship views with shud- 

dering pause, 
And Love connubial shall for ever mourn. 

Warden had purchased Charmouth 
Manor, which he devised to his daughter, 
Mrs, Ann Liddon, to whom, writing in 
1834, Roberts assigns Langmore House in 
the neighbourhood. (See Hutchins’s ‘ Dor- 
set’ (1863) ii. 225). 

N. Bond writes as follows to Roger Darke, 
nephew of the Rev. Edward Rolle (for whom 
see 13 S. i. 363):— 

Paris, 30th June, 1792. 
Dear Darke, 

Iam informed by Mrs. Bond of your very 
friendly Letter, and shoud think myself very 
wipardonable if I delay’d making you my Ack- 
nowledgments. 

The friendly intercourse I had uninter- 
ruptedly enjoyed with the whole Neighborhd. 
of Charmouth, from the Time of my_first 
coming there, led me to expect many Years 
Continuance of the Happiness I enjoyed 
there. I don’t know if you heard any- 


thing of the Character of W. when you was 
at Charmouth—but as our Interests were in 
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no wise blended I had not a Doubt but 1 
shoud be able to keep Terms with him. [I 
had frequently experienced Behaviour in him 
which it was impossible to approve, but 
laughed at it as Folly, and used to. blame 
others for being seriously offended at him. 

Every person knows the Care I take of my 
Dogs, & that I am too fond of them to suffer 
that which woud inevitably spoil them. Never- 
theless W. pretended that they went a hunting 
& destroyed his Game, & sent me a Message 
“that if I did not keep my Dogs tied up he 
woud shoot them.” I thought this a strange 
Kind of Message from a rson I visited, & 
had never given the smallest offence to. 
passed it over however with the rest of his 
absurdity & behaved when we met as usual. 
After a while he sends me a Message in the 
same Words. ‘This I shoud not have noticed 
but he treated me with the most intollerable 
Insolence the next time I saw him, & followed 
it with so much Abuse and Threats in the 
public street that I had no Alternative but to 
suffer the Contempt of the World, or to call 
on him for an Appology or a Meeting. He 
preferred the latter, & fixed the Time and 
place. In the Field I declared I had no Motive 
for being there but to relieve myself from the 
Disgrace his Abuse had cast upon me. This 
gave him an opportunity of preventing any- 
thing farther by a renumeration of the Epithets 
he had bestowed on me, but he made. no an- 
swer. His second measured the Ground. He 
claimed the first Fire, & I assented, tho he was 
not intitled to it. 


I have mentioned these particulars in Hopes 
of convincing you that Nothing in this Affair 
ought to lessen me in the Esteem of my 
Friends. I think you know me too well to 
suspect me of Falsehood & woud rest your. 
Opinion on what I have related, & the same 
with others whose good Opinion I flatter my- 
self I enjoy in your Neighborhd., but to the 
World in general I woud not have you notice 
what I have said on the Subject; but that 
you may be able to protect me against those 
who may be inclined to calumniate, I entreat 
as the greatest favor, that you will write to 
some person in the Neighbourhood, which your 
Intimacy with me will be a suificient Appology 
for, & enquire how far I am thought to be 


blamable. As soon as you receive an Answer 
to such Letter I shall be happy to hear from 
you. 


[ remain Very sincerely yours N. Bond. 

Direct to the Care of Monsr. Sagnier, no. 20, 
rue de la Harp, Paris. 

Gentlemen in Charmouth to whom Mr. D. 
may write—Mr. Bragge, Revd. Brian Coombe, 
Mr. Cooper, Mr. Hackman. These are all the 
independent peor'e of the place except two 
who are just arrived there whose names I do 
not know. Mr. Blake of Ware near Lyme. 
Mr. Palmer of Lyme—any other Mr. D. can 
get the name of. 

I had been absent in London & at New Mar- 
ket 3 months & this Quarrel took place the 
second Morning after my return or I shoud 
have wrote to Fowler, whose Letter I was very 
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glad to find. 
enquire & you’l have the Decision 
Coroner’s Jury accounted for. 


Mr. Darke, Holsworthy, Devon, England. 


of the 


I do not know anything further concern- 
ing the writer of this letter. He may have 
been a member of the well known family of 
Bond of the Isle of Purbeck, in which 
Nathaniel was a favourite Christian name, 
but, if so, I cannot find him in the pedigree 
given by Hutchins (i. 602). He says no- 
thing of the Paris which had given him 
shelter. The Rue de la Harpe, on the left 
bank of the Seine, ran, roughly speaking, 
from the Pont and Place 8. Michel to the 
Hotel Cluny; and at no great distance from 
the Cordeliers Club presided over by the 
formidable Danton. On 20 June the mob 
had made its famous incursion into the 
Tuileries. This catastrophe subsequently 
drew from Marie Antoinette the remark: 
** And, indeed, it would be better to perish 
than to be saved by M. de la Fayette and 
the Constitutionals ! ”’ 


‘‘Mr, Bragge’’ is probably John Bragge 
of Sadborrow House in Thorncombe parish 
—transferred from Devon to Dorset in 1842, 
In Elizabeth’s reign, 
was purchased by Matthew Bragge of Bur- 
stock and Childaye, whose family also 
became patrons of the living. Five of the 
name had occupied the vicarage before 1792 ; 
and another of the family, William Bragge, 
had been M.P. for Bridport, 1679-81. 


(Hutchins, iv. 525, etc.) There also appear 


to have been three of the name who were 
Rectors of Charmouth:—Joseph, 1673-1708 ; 
Edward, M.A. Trinity Ooll., 
1708-47; and, according to George Roberts 
(‘The History and Antiquities of the 
Borough of Lyme Regis and Charmouth,’ 
1834), the Rev. Mr. Bragge, M.A., who 
died in 1769, aet, 68. 


‘Revd. Brian Coombe’”’ is probably the 
Brian Combe s. of William of Charmouth, 
cler. Merton Coll. matric. 8 July, 1775, 
aged 17, B.A. 1780; Oriel Coll. M.A, 1782. 
According to Hutchins, the Rev. Brian 
Combe, Rector of Catherston, held the liv- 
ing of Charmouth, 1747 until death 1782; 
‘holding the living for a long period under 
a sequestration for debt, but was never 
presented to it.’ But Hutchins appears 


to be somewhat confused in his account of | 


the Rectors of this parish. 
A. R. Baytey. 
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My absence is only temporary : 


Thorncombe manor | 


Oxon, | 
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OWEN GLWYNDWR. 

One has always a feeling of kinship for 
| those of one’s own ancestry ; thus to me the 
name of Owen Glwyndwr is of the deepest 
interest, for his sister Lowry was my 15th 
grandmother, though of her I know little 
and she lived at a date when family por- 
traits were unknown, As regards the great 
Owen Glwyndwr, I have never even heard of 
a portrait or picture, so he can only be 
known from the bardic descriptions of him, 
lt is a very curious story when we read of 
a man of 40 suddenly taking up arms 
against a small encroachment of a neigh- 
bouring Norman nobleman, and one _ is 
tempted to query whether behind it fay 
something else more serious, and more per- 
sonal to account for the warlike attitude. 

The account of Owen Glwyndwr’s outbreak 
comes chiefly from English writers, and it 
would be their endeavour to conceal any- 
thing of a more serious nature. And, fur. 
ther, it should be remembered that these 
same English writers were not above relat- 
ing all sorts of stories about the parentage 
of Sir Owen Tudor, first cousin of Owen 
Glwyndwr, who became the husband of the 
beautiful young Queen Katherine and 
father of her sons, whose grandson came to 
the throne as Henry VII. Perhaps _ this 
latter fact had to do with the pardons given 
to Owen Glwyndwr’s followers. We know 
that Robert Puleston, his brother-in-law, 
was pardoned, and his forfeited estates 
restored to him, yet he was one of the most 
faithful followers of his brother-in-law, and 
against his name in the family pedigree is 
the ominous word “‘ slain.” 

Robert Puleston was born about the year 
1358. The date of his marriag> with 
Lowry, daughter of Griffith Vychan of the 
Rhuddallt, is not given in the family pedi- 
gree compiled by my father; but by certain 
family deeds executed about the year 1377 
I suspect that Robert Puleston attained his 
majority and took to himself a wife about 
the same time. The Act of Parliament 
pardoning the followers of Owen Glwyndwr 
is dated long before 1412, after which year 
Owen Glwyndwr disappears. 

In his most interesting book on Owen 
Glwyndwr, Mr. A. G. Bradley speaks of the 
mystery of Glwyndwr’s latter days. Evi- 
dently he found a home in secret among his 
relations or followers. Where ? 


Two daughters were married and settlel 
|in Herefordshire. Tradition suggests that 
‘he ended his days with them. 


Perhaps 
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somewhere, some day, may be found a small 
shield with arms to mark the last resting- 
place of the last Prince of Wales. 
inscription would be possible, but a record 
such as this might easily have been put up 
to his memory. He did not use the arms 
of his father, Griffith Vychan of Glwyn- 
dwrdwy, who bore Argent three pallets gu. 
overall the Black lion of Powys, arms which 
were borne in the Puleston shield, for it is 
said that after the death of his sons Grif- 
fith WVychan decreed that all descendants 
should, in memory of him, quarter his arms. 
The seal of Owen Glwyndwr, however, does 
not so quarter them, as he used the four 
lions of Wales in a peculiar fashion. The 
Kings of South Wales used a shield Quar- 
terly or and gu. four lions passant counter- 
changed, but Owen, Glwyndwr had the four 
lions rampant, which is very interesting, as 
we find many of the Kings and Princes of 
North Wales with one single rampant 
lion; so that Glwyndwr’s shield was a sort 
of compromise between the arms of the two 
Kingdoms of North and South Wales, and 
may be regarded as a very clever combina- 
tion of both. Historical research might 
reveal much about the history of Owen 
Glwyndwr. He was brilliant and clever, 
and was apparently a barrister or lawyer, 
highly trained after an education at Oxford, 
so that he was no mere rough Welsh prince- 
let, but a man of the world 

Later historians tried to defame the 
descent of the Tudors, but the Tudor Sov- 
ereigns encouraged Welsh about the Court, 
and Blanche Parry, Queen Elizabeth’s fav- 
wurite Lady-in-waiting (buried in Atcham 
Uhurch) was of Welsh descent. I have 
heard a very curious story about her con- 


nection with the Tudors; which I must try | 


Record, xiii, p. 48) suggests that the build- 
| ing took place about 1615; not a bad guess 


to verify, for a later chapter. 

It is a very unlikely story that Owen 
Glwyndwr ever forced a daughter of his 
into marriage. The family had all married 
well, so that marriage with a Norman 
nobleman would not have been any great 
advantage to the descendanfs of Kings and 
Princes. As to Shakespeare, cone need not 


take anything of his seriously; he adapted | 


or wrote or put together his plays and did 
not write for historical readers. With 
regard to inability to speak English, if 
Swen Glwyndwr was a trained scholar edu- 
cated in England, it is scarcely likely that 
bis children should be without education in 
English and probably French also. French 
or Latin was the legal language of the age 
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rather than English or Welsh. The educa- 
tion of young women in the Middle Ages 
was not so Meagre as some imagine. It was 
no doubt a Convent education, in England 
or on the Continent, so that the polite lan- 
guage would doubtless be French, derived 
from the foreign monks and nuns visiting, 
if not actually residing in, the abbeys and 
priories. 

Pennant seems to have got hold of some 
story about Jane, daughter of Owen 
Glwyndwr, and a further research into this 
point might elucidate the history of Glwyn- 
dwr, and clear up at least one of the 
mysteries regarding this interesting Prince. 

Emma EtizasetH Cope. 





PiccapItty.—The fight over this place- 
name has waged so long that no early cccur- 
rence of the name can be allowed to pass 
unnoted. Hitherto the earliest known 
instance of the use of the name has been 
commonly reported as in the St. Martin-in- 
the-Fields Overseers’ Accounts for 1623, 
where the receipt of a £3 legacy from 
‘*Rob’te Baeker of Pickadilley Halle” is 
recorded. As a matter of fact, the name 
appears, without reference to Baker, in the 
same accounts for 1621, and in the Middle- 
sex Sessions Court Records in 1622. But in 
the Churchwardens’ Accounts for 1612-13, 
amongst the Rents received, was 30s. ‘‘ of 
Robert Baker Taylor for the Lammas ground 
weh he built vppon neare the windemill.”’ 
In 1627 his widow was rated at 1ls. under 
the heading ‘‘ Pecadilly,’’ while in 1641 she 
paid Lammas money for “ grounde neare 


| the Windmill at the Cawsey head builded 


upon by her late husband deceased and 
usually called Pickadilly Hall.” 
Mr. C. L. Kingsford (London Topo. 


seeing that he appears not to have had much 
to guide him earlier than the 1623 entry 
by the Churchwardens, 

In 1614, when Baker was himself serving 
the office of Overseer, he still paid his 30s., 
and ‘‘ Jeffrey Culcheth gent’’ paid 10s, in 
respect of Lammas land ‘‘inclosed wth a 
brickwall for a bowling Ally.”’ In 1617 
Baker was a sidesman, and Culcheth (in 
later years to blossom forth in the Accounts 
as Kelsey) was Overseer. In 1623 the 
Churchwardens received the rent of 30s. 
from Robert Baker’s executor, Samuel 
Baker, and describe the land as ‘‘ lately 





Tyssen, Scheversteins. 
LEUVEN. 
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In his ‘ Westminster City Fathers,’ at 
p. 66, Mr. Mancuee quotes from the records 
of the Court of Burgesses, under date 20 
Sept., 1614, an order that one Hugh Par- 
sons is no longer to sell beer or tobacco in 
the house of Mr. Maddox, ‘‘ at or near a 
place there called Pickadilly Hall;” and 
three weeks later another reference to the 
sane matter reproduces in this independent 
set of records the accustomed variant “ att 
or near the Windmill in the feilds.”’ 

The quotations show that Baker had built 
something before Lammas Day, 1612, and 
that it was already known as Piccadilly Hall 
by 1614. 

gi Vouk, 

BooKsELLERS IN HoLtaND AND FLANDERS, 
1728.—The following list is reduced into 
alphabetical order from an advertisement of 
Pieter de Hondt, accompanying his three 
volumes of Bible Pictures, mostly by Holt, 
Picart, and Houbraken: a costly work, of 
which there are many existing copies, 

AtkMAAR. Van _ Beyeren, Strop, Mol. 

ANTWERPEN. Grangé and Widow Lucas. 

ARNHEM. De Gast, van Heuven, Goor. 

BomMEL. Widow Rovers. 

Brepa. Evermans. 

Bruace. Vincent and Wyts. 

BrusseEt. Sersteevens and Dams, 

DEVENTER. Van Wyck, Welbergen, Mul- 
der, van Wezel, van Olst. 

Dorssurc. Heideman. 

DoxkuM. Gellius. 

Emppen. Van Zenden, La Porte. 

EmMerik. Van Beughem . 

Enkuuysen. Widow van 
Kuyper. 

FRrANEKER. Bleck, Horreus, Tepsora. 

GENDT. Sersanders. 

Gores. Eyermeet, Bakker. 

Gorkum. Van Wyck. 

GROENINGEN. Spandauw, Kost, Groene- 
wald, Sipkens, Lubbers, Bandsma, Hulsema, 
Kamphuys, Widow Barlinkhof, Widow van 
Velsen, Juffrouw Radys. 


Straalen, J. 


HarpDEWYCk. Rampen, Lienterbosch, 
Widow Sas. 

Hariincen. Van der Plaats, Schotsman, 
Brinkman. 

s’HertocEensoscu. Pallier, 

Hoorn. Beukelman, Duyn, Brouwer. 


Kampen. Merman, Steenbergen. 
Keer. Lochner. 
LEEU WARDEN. Van Dessel, Koumans, 


Denique and Strykwand, 
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Mastricut. Bertus and de Lessard. 

Mecaeten. Le Plat. 

MIDDELBURG. Van  Hoellen, Bakker, 
'Schryver, Widow Rubert. 

Nimwecen. Hymans, van de Velouw 
Bongaarts. 

PurmerenD. Lakeman. 

SNEEK. Bynema. 

Urrecut. Pooltum, Wagens, Padden- 


burg, Visch, Charlois, Krovn, Stouw and 
Holmans. 


VLISSINGEN. Willegaarrs, Payenaar, 


Wezet. Van. Beuchem, Kattepoel, 
Workxum. Banning. 

ZAARDAM. Ketel. 

ZIERIKZEE, de Voogt. 


ZuTPHEN. Rynvisch, Koster. 
Zwou. Hakvoort, Rampen, Straaten, Cle 
ment, Widow Blank. 
De Hondt himself was in business at The 
Hague. R > a 
ICHARD H. THORNTON. 


MEMORABILIA OF THE MOMENT. 


On the site of the City of David at Jer- 
salem there has now been discovered a sec- 
tion of a great trench sunk in the rock, 8ft, 
in depth and 11ft. in breadth, and older 
than the Jebusite wall. The rubbish with 
which it is filled all belongs to the Middle 
Bronze Age, which would date the making 
of the trench at 2000 B.c. or possibly 300 
B.c. Announcing this discovery in the Daily 
| Telegraph of Apr. 22, Professor Macalister 
refers to the workings inside the Jebusite 
.wall, where the débris unearthed confirm 
the identification of the spot as the city of 
| Melchizedek. Another discovery of great 
importance is that of a gigantic bastion or 

| glacis on the side of the field overhanging 
'the Valley of Jehoshaphat. Sixteen of its 
‘courses have been unearthed without reach 
ing the foundations. It is certainly patt 
of a great city wall hitherto unknown. 


It may be of interest to mnote—as We 
gather from the French Correspondent 
|The Times in that paper for April 23—that 
the fringe of the Argonne Forest still 1 
| tains its wartime aspect and that to 4 
degree unequalled by any other part of the 
-battle-front. Trenches and piles of tee 
| phone wires are still there, and so is a whele 
field hospital with its beds and chairs stil 
_in position and almost buried in long gras 
The whole region lies desolate. 
'the dusty, chalky soil covered with a lor 
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growing vegetation, through which are seen 
the blackened stumps of shell-shattered trees. 


Sir John Brickwood, in an interesting 
letter on acoustics published in The Times 
of Apr. 25, remarks that the most perfect 
building for sound that he has come across 
is the old Mormon Temple in Salt Lake 
City, which, he says, is probably one of the 
ugliest buildings in the world. ‘It is like 
a dish cover on legs. It is funnel-shaped, 
with hemispherical ends, and will seat some 
12,000 people. But its acoustical properties 
are so good that a speaker, in an ordinary 
conversational tone, placed in the focus of 
the ends or apse can make his voice heard 
perfectly to the whole assembly. There 
are no obstructions on the ceiling or the 
apsidal ends. It is perfectly smooth.”’ 


The Wembley Exhibition is ‘to be com- 
memorated by special postage stamps—the 
first example of such commemoration by His 
Majesty’s Post Office, though souvenir post- 
cards were issued at the Postal Exhibition 
at the Guildhall in 1890. The Greek Post 
Office is issuing two Byron centenary stamps 
on the occasion of the opening of the Byron 
Exhibition at Athens; the one (80 lepta 
for inland postage) bears a portrait of Lord 
Byron, the other (2 drachmae for foreign 
postage) has a reproduction of Vrizakis’ 
painting of Byron’s landing at Missolonghi. 
The stamps are of British engraving. 

The Times of Apr. 17 announces the gift 
to London of a statue of William Black- 
stone, author of the ‘Commentaries on the 
Laws of England,’ who, strangely enough, 
has till now gone without a public statue in 
England. The gift comes to us from the 
American Bar Association, and is the work 
of Mr. Paul W. Bartlett at his studio in 
Paris—a figure in bronze, of life size, which 


With its base will be 8ft. high. It may 
possibly be unveiled in July, during the 
conference of American, Canadian and 


English lawyers in London. 


Those who. are interested in the where- 
abouts of MSS. may like to note that Mrs. 
Tenison, daughter of the late John Hanbury 
of Pontypool, has presented 26 volumes of 
MS. of Sir Charles Hanbury Williams 
(1708-1759) to the Newport Public Libraries. 


We also note, in The Times of Apr. 23, 
the bequest by Dame Mary Adelaide Jen- 
nings, widow.of Sir John R, Jennings, of a 
book of London Gazettes to the British 
Museum. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring 
information on family matters of only private 
interest to affix their names and addresses to 
their queries in order that answers may be 
sent to them direct. 





THE CopEX GUELFERBYTANUS (CopEx P),— 
In the Prolegomena to Tischendorf’s Octava, 
p. 568, it is said of the Codex Guelferby- 
tanus (Codex P) :— 

Teste v. cl. Scrivenero in versibus centum 
Lucae laudatur codex P 216 ies, ex quibus solus 
est P 14 ies, convenit cum codicibus aliis contra 
AB 21 ies, cum AB 50 ies, cum B contra A 
29 ies, cum A contra B 102 ies. 

I should like to know at least the pas- 
sages where P stands alone, and if above 
statement is taken from any published work 
of Scrivener’s, I should be very glad if any 
reader could supply me with the reference. 

GEO, FRIEDRICHSEN. 

BritisH-IsRaELIsM—Who was  ‘ Philo- 
Israel,’ author of many tracts and pam- 
phlets on this subject? One of these in my 
possession has a preface dated ‘‘ Bristol, 
January, 1879,'’ and on the cover is adver- 
tised The Banner of Israel, a weekly journal 
edited by Philo-Israel. The Banner com- 


menced its third volume on Jan. 1, 1879. 
When did the first number appear? 
BP. H.C: 
CiippInGc oF Horsgs’ Ears.—At what 


date did this custom commence, and when 
did it cease? 
It was in vogue, I think, c, 1778, and till 
the early nineteenth century. 
¥, Ryman Hatt. 


St. Crements Danes: ReMmovat or ALTAR 
Picrurr, 1725.—The fact of this altar- 
piece—said (by Mr. Charles Gordon, ‘ Old 
Time Aldwych, ete.,’ 1903, p. 83) to have 
| been ‘‘ painted by Kent, a then fashionable 
| painter ’’—having been removed in 1725 o0n 
| the peremptory order of the Bishop of Lon- 
| don (Gibson) is well-known. His reason was 
that it contained portraits of the Preten- 
der’s wife and children. This removal was 
apparently followed by the issue of a pam- 
phlet entitled ‘A Letter from a Parishioner 
of St. Clement Danes, To the right reverend 
Father in God, Edmund, Lord Bishop of 
London, occasioned by His Lordship’s caus- 
ing the picture over the altar to be taken 
down.’ In this the writer entirely justifies 
the act of the Bishop, and, after remarking 
| that the ‘‘ picture of that angel in the 
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white garment and blue mantle, which is 
there, supposed to be beating time to the 
musick, is not directly a great likeness of 
that Princess [Sobieski],’’ proceeds to regret 
the cost, of the painting — ‘‘ four score 
pounds ’”’ (p. 25).. He characterises it thus: 

If itis as they say a choir of heavenly Angels 
at a Practice of music playing on Earthly 
Instruments, it is impertinent and absurd to 
the last degree, and therefore ought to be 
removed from a Place where the utmost 
Decorum should be kept. 

This painting was after removal trans- 


ported to the New Vestry Room, where it | 


remained (1868)—Diprose, ‘St. Clement 
Danes,’ cited by Mr, Gordon, p. 84. Does 
it still exist? Possibly its removal was 
desirable, but as a contemporary portrait it 
would be of great interest now. 

Ateck ABRAHAMS. 


“ee 


A Woman’s Knirr.—Among goods ‘ spul- 
zeit and takin out of the place of Lekraw ”’ 


was ‘‘a pare of womanis knyffis price 
xviijd.”? (Acta Dominorum Concilit (1839) 
106/2). In what way did these differ from 


men’s knives ? 


R. J. W. 


IrtsH Statutes AT Larce.-—Is there any 
substantial difference in practical value 
between the editions ‘‘ published by author- 
ity’’ in 1765 and 1786-1801 (Gross [1915] 
No, 2024)? I am specially concerned with 
an Act of Henry VII. I presume there is 
no immediate prospect of the octavo edition 
in the Rolls Series being continued after 
1472? 

R. J. Wuitwss1. 

107, Eaton Place, S.W.1. 

JEFFERY: HeEratpic.—I have recently re- 
ceived bookplates of George, John, and Bar- 
tholomew Jeffery, a father and two sons; 
eighteenth century. Arms, Arg. 6 billets sa. 
(3. 2. 1.), in chief of the second a lion pas- 
sant. This is not the coat of Jeffery of 
Yalding, Kent (Harris’s ‘ Kent’). 
anyone tell if it is a Kentish family? I 
remember to have read somewhere that the 
bearing of billets, also the name of Jeffery, 
are very Kentish. 


G. J., F.S.A. 


Cartos GRANT or Arms.—Where, outside 


the Heralds’ College, can I see a printed or 
MS. copy of the Grant of Arms, 
May 21, 1658, to Col. Charles Carlos, in 
recognition of his services to King Charles II 
after the Battle of Worcester. 

S. A. Grunpy Newman. 
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CasTius THE LeGaTeE.—In Hector Boéce’s 
‘ Buik of the Croniclis of Scotland,’ vol, ii, 
p. 48, there appears a reference to an offi- 
cial named Castius who came to Britain as 
the legate of Valentinian. The emperor 
referred to is undoubtedly the one who was 
Castius is 
otherwise unknown, and I would be glad if 
ProressorR Brnsty would elucidate the 
name. Is it correctly spelt with a c, and 
is it Latin? Or is it a latinisation like 
“Cama,” ‘‘Cham,’? ‘‘ Cambines,’’ for 
Hama? I have never met a form Chastius, 
znd the Germanic form postulated is Hasti. 
| We get that in ‘‘ Heestingaceaster,’’ the 
Chester of the sons of Hasti. 
ALFRED ANSCOMBE, 


Financrat ASPECT OF THE DEFEAT OF THE 
Spanish ARMaADA.—Can any one throw fur. 
ther light on the following account ? 

A single banker secured Queen Elizabeth 
from all the danger with which she was 
threatened by the soi-disant invincible armada. 
When the Queen was apprised of the designs of 
Spain, she had no ships capable of being op- 
posed to the Spanish fleet; a part of those 
lying in the ports and docks could only be 
used after twelve months, and great anxiety 
prevailed. This banker, however, being well 
acquainted with the state of the Spanish fin- 
ances, knew that the Spanish fleet could not set 
sail, except through the medium of bills which 
| were to be drawn upon the Genoese Bank. He 
therefore conceived the idea of buying up all 
the papers or bills that could be met with 
in every commercial town in Europe, and de- 
positing them in the Bank of Genoa, that by 
his large remittances he might have the said 
' Bank so much in his power, as to incapacitate 
it, whenever he chose, from giving any aid 
to the Spaniards. 

Being well aware that all that was required 
was to let those remittances remain at Genoa 
until the season should obStruct the sailing 
of the fleet, he calculated that these exchange 
operations would cost about £40,000 sterling, 
and he proposed to the Queen to extricate her 
at this price from the dilemma. The proposal 
was accepted and carried into effect, with s0 
much secrecy that Philip’s hands were tied, 
and he could not send out the fleet till the 
following year. 

I presume that the banker referred to 1s 
Sir Thomas Gresham. Can any one suggest 
any other name? 

w.c. £ 


Umpretias.—Can any one tell me of any 
literature (books or articles) on the history 
| and use of umbrellas (chiefly ceremonial) in 


‘the different countries of the world? I 
believe the umbrella has appeared i 
| Nineveh. 
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Do the Burmese and other Eastern nations 
take the idea of using it as an emblem of 
royalty from the ancient Assyrians ? 

M. P. S. 


“Vox Popurit, Vox Det.’’—We all know 
that Christ was crucified by the voice of the 
people. The Iconoclasts destroyed untold 
numbers of works of art at the time of the 
Reformation—also by the voice of the 

ple. More were destroyed then on the 
Continent than in England, but Cromwell’s 
Ironsides, voicing the people, made up for 
it afterwards. 

What other instances can be produced to 
show how often that arbitrary assumption 
of the voice of the people being the voice of 
God has erred, and done untold mischief ? 

W. DEL Court. 

Chalet Meryem, Arcachon. 


BisHop THAT BANNED Burnt Muitx. — In 
Tusser’s ‘ Five Hundred Pointes of Good 
Husbandrie,’ there are two references to a 
Bishop that banned burnt milk: 

With Bishop that burneth, thus know ye 

them all, 

Or—with Bishop that turneth and burneth 

up all. 


Blesse Cisley (good mistris) that Bishop doth 


an 

For burning the milke of her cheese to the 

pan. 

Two explanations are given by commenta- 
tors : 

(a) That the maid, running after a Bishop 
for his blessing, leaves milk on the fire and 
fnds it burnt to the pan on her return. 
with the result that she would curse the 
prelate. 

(b) That the allusion is to the Bishops 
that burnt people for heresy, which gave 
rise to the sayings, when meat was over- 
roasted or porridge burnt, ‘‘ the byshope has 
put his fote in the potte’’ and ‘“‘the 
byshope hath played the coke.’”’ In the 
‘Lamentation of a Christian against the 
City of London’ (1545), we read ‘“‘I feare 
the byshopes blessyng, which is a fayre 
fyre,”’ 

Is it possible that there was a bishop who 
gave utterance to a good all-round, whole- 
sale curse on dairymaids who burnt their 
milk when making cheese, and that Tusser 
tells mistresses they should be thankful to 
him for doing so? 

Did dairymaids ever have a patron saint? 
R. Hepcer WALLACE. 


NaTHANiEL LEE, the dramatist. Accord- 
ing to the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ xxxii 364, he 


| was the son of the Rev. Richard Lee, Rec- 


tor of Hatfield. What was the name of his 
mother? When and where was he born in 


1653 ? 
G. F. R. B. 


Dr. Mattuew Ler, one of the benefac- 
tors to Christ Church, Oxford, was born in 
Northamptonshire, in 1694, according to the 
‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ xxxii. 364, and was the 
son of William Lee. I wish to obtain 
further information of his father and if 
possible the name of his mother, and the 
full date of his birth. 

G. F. R. B. 


Name oF GENERAL WANTED.—In Chap. vii. 
p. 61, of ‘ The Outsider,’ by Hawley Smart 
(1897), the author writes :— 

A well-known General Officer, whose devotion 
to “the green sward and numbers, up,” was 
only exceeded by his personal popularity. Many 
will recollect the snow-white moustache and 
immovable senerity of that veteran punter’s 
countenance, which no reverse could disturb, 
whose genial manner was never affected, how- 
ever hard the battle went against him. He 
has gone, and the scenes he loved so well, 
know him no more. Let us trust he sleeps 
soundly. 

In chap. xiv. p. 127, of the above novel 
the author names this character as ‘‘ Gen- 
eral Lovett,’’ but I assume this to be fic- 
titious. 

Can any lover of the ‘‘ sport of kings”’ 
identify this gentleman? 

FrepK. C. WHITE. 


Rev. Tuomas Casan, M.A.—This cleric, 
son of Sir Julius Cesar, Master of the 
Rolls, was preferred to an Anglesey living 
in 1627. As his father was thrice married, 
can any light be thrown as to who was his 
mother? Where was he educated, and what 
clerical appointments did he hold prior to 
his nomination to the benefice in the Bangor 
Diocese ? 

ANEURIN WIULIAMS. 

WHARTON IN NeEWMAN’s ‘GRAMMAR _ OF 
Assent’: REFERENCE WantTepD: — Cardinal 
Newman, in his ‘Grammar of Assent’ (ed. 
1881, p. 46) quotes (without giving the reference) 
what he describes as a line of Wharton’s: 

“ Revolving swans proclaim the welkin near.” 

I should be grateful if one of your readers 
would tell me where this line is to be found. 
Apart from the context it seems unintelligible, 
but the poet can hardly have intended to write 


nonsense, 
A. H. Pane. 
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Replies. 
PROVERBS AND PHRASES OF THE 
DAIRY. 
(cxlvi. 192, 237), 

The following has been compiled from 
British and foreign sources, and a record of 
same may be found useful. 

English, 

All is not butter that comes from the cow. 

As wise as Waltham’s calf that ran nine 
miles to suck a bull. 

Nothing turns sourer than milk. 

A cow may catch a hare. 

Set a cow to catch a hare. 

I talk of chalk and you of cheese. 

Many a good cow has a bad [or evil] calf. 

Butter’s once a year in the cow’s horn. 

The cow little giveth, that hardly liveth. 

The cow that’s first up gets the first o’ 
the dew. 

The King’s cheese goes half 
parings. 

There will no butter cleave to my head. 

They that have good store of butter may 
lay it thick on their bread. 

They that have good store of butter may 
put some in their shoes. 

They that have no other meat, bread and 
butter are glad to eat. 

To come home like the parson’s cow, with 
a calf at her foot. 

To eat the calf in the cow’s belly, 

To eat the cheese in the trap. 

What is a pound of butter among a ken- 
nel of hounds? 

You have eaten Hull cheese [you 
drunk]. 

When the cuckoo comes to the hare born, 

Sell your cow and buy your corn; 

But when she comes to the full bit, 

Sell your corn and buy your sheep. 

Who’d keep a cow, when he may have a 
pottle of milk for a penny? 

You can’t sell the cow and have her milk. 

You see no green cheese but your teeth 
must water. 

Milk is white, 

And lieth not in the dyke, 

But all men know it good meat: 
Ink is all black, 

And hath an ill smack, 

No man will it drink or eat. 

She looked on me as a cow on a bastard 
calf. 

Steal my cow to give away the hide. 

Take a man by his word, and a cow by 
her horns, 


away in 


are 
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| That’s for that, as butter’s for fish, 

The cow knows not what her tail is 
worth till she has lost it. 

If you.buy the cow take the tail into t 
the bargain. 

If wishes were butter cakes, beggars 
might bite. 

As thin as a Banbury cheese. 

Hit or miss for a cow heel. { 

Hunger will break through anything 


except Suffolk cheese. 

A collier’s cow and an alewife’s sow are 
always well fed. 

He that would eat a buttered faggot, let 
him go to Northampton. 

His bread is buttered on both sides. 

His calves are gone to grass. 

His cow hath calved. 

His milk boiled over. 

He has got a piece of bread and cheese 
in his head. 

Cotherstone cheeses will cover a 
tude of sins. 

To butter bacon. 

As warm as a mouse in a churn. 

As wanton as a calf with two dams, 


multi- 


As sure as if it had been sealed with 
butter. 

As natural to him as milk to a calf. 

As cows come to town, some _ good, 
some bad. 


A rope and butter, if one slips, . t’other 

will hold. 

Madge, good cow, gave a good meal, but 

then she cast it down again with her heel. 

Margery, good cow, that gave a gallon of 

the pail, and 
bewrayed the milkmaid. 

Milk says to wine, ‘‘ Welcome friend.” 

It is no more to him than a crab in a 

cow’s mouth. 
Tf you would live for ever 
You must wash the milk off your liver. 

Kiss, till the cow come home. 

Look to the cow, and the sow, and the 

wheat mow, and all will be well enow. 

Like a cat round hot milk. 

Teach your grandame to sup sour milk. 
When the fern begins to look red, 
Then milk is good with brown bread 

As comely as a cow in a cage. 

As freely as St. Robert gave his cow. 

Every man as he loveth, quoth the good- 

man when he kissed his cow: 

What should a cow do with a nutmeg? 

You eat above the tongue, like a calf. 
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Lincolnshire, 

Where hogs give soap and cows give fire. 

Let him who owns the cow take her by 
the tail. 

It is not alone for calf that cow loweth, 

But it is for the green grass that in mead 

groweth, 

Boil stones in butter, and you may sip 
the broth. 

Butter is gold in the morning, silver at 
noon and lead at night, 

It melts like butter in a sow’s tail. 

Come it early, or come it late, 
In May comes the cow-quake, 

School-butter [a flogging]. 

If you will have good cheese, and have old, 

You must turn him seven times before he 

is cold. 

You must not let your mousetrap smell 
of cheese. 

Toasted cheese hath no master. 

To speak like a mouse in a cheese. 

You may as well tell me that the moon 
is made of green cheese. 

She looked as if butter would not melt 
in her mouth; but cheese would not have 
choked her. 

No butter will stick to his bread. 

Falls on the butter side, except on 
Sunday. 

Scotch, 

Better a guid coo than a coo o’ 4 guid 
kind. 

Atter cheese, naething. 

King’s cheese goes hauf away in pairings, 

As cankered as a coo wi’ ane horn. 

An ill-willy coo should hae short horns. 
Trish. 

A cow in a clout is soon out. 

What butter or whisky’ll not cure, there’s 
no cure for. 

I think little of butter-milk 
full of it. 

If the cat had a churn her paw would 
often be in it. 

Out of her head the cow is milked. 

Hunger begins at the cow’s stakes. 

A soft-dripping April brings milk to cows 
and. sheep. 

You’ve got the hiccup from the bread and 
butter you never ate. 

A man of one cow—a man of no cow, 

She would drink the cream, and say the 
cat she had was an old rogue. 


when I’m 


R. Hepcer WaAttace. 
(To be continued), 
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GENERAL CHARLES DE Prevx (cxlvi. 249). 
——As the naine is not in Jullien de Cour- 
celles’ ‘ Dictionnaire historique et biog- 
raphique des généraux francais,’ it would 
seem that Charles de Preux belonged to the 
Spanish army. [. B. Rietstap’s ‘ Armorial 
genéral’ gives the arms of a family de 
Preux, of Vevey. So it is tempting to con- 
jecture that the third line of the inscrip- 
tion, 


ELVETI FRANC. TBERUS, 
represents ‘‘ Helveticus, Fyrancus, Iberus,”’ 
or ‘‘ Helvetico-Franco-Iberus,’’ and _ indi- 


zates the three successive nationalities of the 
dead man. The 4th and 5th lines: 


Q. 8S. LUD, FRANCIA 
NUPER HISPANICI ORDINIS EQUES, 


if Q. can be an abbreviation of quondam, 
would mean ‘formerly chevalier of St. 
Louis of France, now of the Spanish 
Order.”’ 

According to this view, General Ch. de 
Preux was a Swiss by birth, or at least by 
extraction, and had entered the French 
service and afterwards the Spanish. The 
Order of St. Louis was suppressed at the 
time of the French Revolution. These sug- 
gestions may perhaps serve as _ stepping- 
stones towards the right explanation. 

Epwarp BEeEnsty. 


I have obtained the enclosed from a 
friend, Mr. Francis Cope, by way of reply 
to the querist. Should he wish to pursue 
the matter a letter to the Mayor at Lyons 
would doubtless procure him any informa- 
tion of local knowledge. 

The order may be mentioned in Larchet’s 
illustrated book of the French Orders to be 
seen at the B.M. 3 

I have glanced casually through Napier’s 
‘Peninsular War,’ which in my copy is not 
indexed, but failed to meet the name. 


Translation of Monumental Inscription in St. 
Mary Magdalene’s Churchyard, Bridgnorth. 


Here lies 
General Charles De Preux 
Swiss-French-Iberian 
Treasurer of the Council of Lyons of France 
of the late Spanish Order Knight 
A man very illustrious 
with military and civil 
virtues endowed 
whom captivity did not humiliate 
nor death terrify 
He departed on the 29th day of May in the year 
of Salvation 1813 
Of age 76. 
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Strategus. The Roman casita for our 
“ General ” is Imperator, whic h is the original | 
of the French ‘‘ Empereur,” and_ probably 
Strategus (otpatnyos) was adopted to avoid con- 
fusion. 

Elveti for Helveti. 

Q.S. for Quaestor Senatus. 

Lud. Is not this a mistake for 
l.e., Lugdunensis Franciae=ot Lyons. 

Nuper Hispanici Ordinis Eques is good 
medieval Latin for knight of the late Spanish 
Order. ‘There are four Orders of Knighthood 
in Spain, none of which enjoys this title. Did 
Joseph Buonaparte establish a Spanish Order, 
or was this done by the King or Regent during 
the French Invasion and afterwards. abolished ? 

Lyons was taken by the Republicans on Oct. 
9, 1793, and De Preux might have been Treas- 
urer afterwards. 

Switzerland was called Gallia Lugdunenis by 
the ancients (Pliny and Tacitus), as being that 
part of Gaul in which Lyons was situated. 
This would account for Elveti in line 3. 


* Lugd.,”’ 


portance bearing a name beginning with Zud., 
though Louth in Lincolnshire is believed to 
have been Latinized into Zuda by medieval 
serivener, 

It is suggested that De Preux was a native 
of Lyons which made him £iveti, a French 
subject which made him Franc, a Knight of 
the Spanish Order which made him Jberus. 


W. H. MANcHEE. 


‘N. E. D.’ orn ‘O. E. D.’ (cxlvi. 227).— 
The —— is whether ‘ New English Dic- 
tionary’ ‘ Oxford English Dictionary ’ is 
the ot ls ‘title of the great dictionary. The 


name of this book has been a moot point for 
many years. If my memory is correct our 
late editor, Joseph Knight, writing ez 


cathedra, said positively, that its name was 
and would be ‘ Historical English Diction- 


ary,’ and for some years that title flour- 
ished, appearing as often as, or oftener | 
than, ‘New English Dictionary,’ each dis- 


guised under its initials. In my opinion 
the true title of a book is that which appears 
on its title-page. If it is objected that 
‘New English Dictionary’ might mean a 
dictionary of New English, it may _ be 
equally objected that ‘Oxford English Dic- 
tionary’ might mean a dictionary of Ox- 
ford English. The editorial suggestion 
that ‘O. E. D.’ might mean a Dictionary 
of Old English shews the troublesome con- 


fusion entailed by the ever increasing habit | 


of using initials instead of words. I re | 
member writing many years ago that it was 
remarkable that ‘ N.E.D.,’ ‘O.E.D.,’ 
“H.E.D.,’ although they looked different, 
really meant the same book. Even ‘ C.0.D.’ 
for ‘Concise Oxford Dictionary’ has ap- 
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does not appear to have been any town of im- | 


and | 
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| peared occasionally, not to mention E.D.D., 
D.N.B., P.R.O., B.M., M.I., which last 
means Mounted’ Infantry, and sometimes 
Monumental Inscriptions 

After protesting against departing from 
the title on the title-page, 1 may add that 
it is indispensable that we should have one 
name only for the dictionary, in view of 
the fact that frequently in one number of 
‘N. & Q.,’ perhaps on the same page, two 
names appear for the book. 

If brevity is, of all things, most desirable, 
let the word * English ”? be omitted, and 
| let the name be the ‘ New Dictionary.’ We 
do not use ‘‘ English’? when referring to 
Bailey’s, Johnson’s, Dyche’s, Webster’s, 
Ogilvie’s, ete, dictionaries. But ‘New Dic- 
tionary’ would, I suppose, become ‘ N. D.,’ 
ov ‘‘ No Date.” - 


Ropert PrERPOLNT. 
I have always referred to this great dic- 
| tionary as ‘N. E. D.’ for reasons which all 
librarians and bibliographers will appre- 
ciate. We are slaves of the title-page (‘‘ A 
New English Dictionary’’) and so long as 
the present edition is extant, it should be 
known as the ‘N. E. D.’ It will be well 
to have a common or universal abbrevia- 
tion, as at present it is called by uany 
names by the general public. It will be 
| years before such a work will be superseded, 


and until then it will be ‘‘ New.” 
‘O. E, D.’ may suggest ‘‘ Old,’”’ but it is 
certainly to be preferred to ‘N. O. D.,’ 


which is sometimes used. Personally I 
think ‘N, E. D.’ fits the work for this gen- 
| eration. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE, 
As a formula, I think ‘N. E, D.’ 15 to 
be preferred to ‘O .E .D.,’ as the former 
| has become popularised by ‘N. & Q.’ for 
its readers. If, however, I were writing to 
The Times or Spectator, or any _ other 
periodical, I would say, for brevity’s sake, 
‘Oxford Dictionary,’ though, of course, the 
/work is not specially identified with the 
| university centre in the same way that the 
| designations, Oxford Movement, Cambridge 
Edition of Shakespeare, Port- Royal Philo- 
| sophy - Pye gpmg: with those localities. 
SAIN: , too, has a less Hebraic aspect 
than (0, E D.’ 
| N. W. Hr. 
| ASTRONOMICAL BLUNDERS IN Fiction (1358. 
| 1.487 ; exlvi. 53, 66,125, 260, 278).—The rota- 
| tion of the Moon: The Moon does not turn 
on its own axis but it rotates on the axis of 
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the earth, in about, 28. days, with the same 
face always towards(the HKarth, but always 
changing as regards the Sun, and together 
with the Earth goes round the Sun in about 
365 days. 

My father, the late Robert John Lecky, 
F.R.A.S., Was keen on the heresy of the Moon 
turning on its own axis, and to convince 
someone he made a little appliance which 
is now before me. 

At one end of a 4jin, strip of brass he 
pivoted a half-penny, at the other end he 
pivoted a smaller strip, 24in., and on this 
he pivoted a penny and a farthing. The 
halt-penny represents the Sun, the penny 
the Earth, and the farthing the Moon. You 
twist the small strip on its pivot, and you 
see at once that the farthing—the Moon— 
rotates not on its own axis, but on the axis 
of the Earth, and that the Moon face is 
always towards the Earth and changes as 
regards the Sun. 

Joun LeEcky. 


Woopven Avuromata: ‘ Ropots’”’  (exlvi. 
250).—In Offenbach’s opera, ‘The Tales of 
Hoffman,’ one of the heroines, Olympia,’ is 
a life-sized automaton, whom the hero mis- 
takes for a real woman. These ‘Tales’ are 
based to some extent on earlier German 
legends and fairy tales. In the French 
comic opera ‘ La Poupée,’ the heroine pre- 
tends to be a life-sized talking and walking 
doll which her father has made and which 
she has accidentally broken. There’ was 
recently produced in England a German 
film called ‘ The Golem,’ in which the Golem 
was a gigantic clay monster endowed with 
life by a talisman. This was said to be 
founded on a Jewish legend. 

The idea of the Robots probably originated 
in Samuel Butler’s ‘ Erewhon’ and ‘ Ere- 
whon Revisited,’ where he gives the reverse 
of ‘R. U. R.,’ a nation which refuses to 
admit any machinery for fear that the 


machines should become more powerful than | 


human beings. Butler works out the idea 
very brilliantly in the arguments which the 
most learned man in Erewhon used to con- 
vince his fellow-citizens that the machines 
would certainly in the end learn how to 
reproduce themselves and enslave mankind, 
M. H. Dopps. 


Earty Usr or Corren (cxlvi. 116).— 
Under this heading a correspondent doubted 
the authenticity of 
Anne Clifford,’ recently edited by Miss 
Sackville-West, on the grounds that ‘‘ the 


‘The Diary of Lady | 


Coffee Chamber”? at Hampton Court is men- 
tioned. there in the last years of Elizabeth, 
whereas coffee was not introducéd into Eng- 
land until after the Restoration. The fol- 
lowing passage from ‘The Elizabethan 
Stage,’ by E. K. Chambers, vol, i., p. 45, 
chapter, ‘The Court of Queen Elizabeth,’ 
suggests that the word ‘coffee’? is a mis. 
print or mistranscription of “‘ coffer.’’? Lady 
Anne’s relatives were trying to obtain for 
her the post of a maid of honour, and it 
was natural that when she was at court as 
a young girl of fourteen she should be taken 
to the chambers of the maids of honour. 

There were the six maids of honour, who were 
not salaried officers, but girls of good birth, 
for whom the Court served as a finishing 
school of manners, and who attended the 
Queen in public, sat and walked with her in 
the Privy Chamber and Privy Garden, and kept 
her entertained with the dancing she delighted 
to witness. They were generally dressed in 
white, and were lodged in the Cotfer Chamber 
under the care of a lady called the Mother 
ot the Maids. 

For the lodging in the Coffer Chamber, 
doubtless where the ‘‘ sweet coffers’? were 
kept, see Sydney Papers, ii, 36. 

M. H. Dopps. 


BRERETON, CHESHIRE: SaiNntT-MAvRICE, 
Burcunpy (13 8. i, 428, 491).—The follow- 
ing accounts of the two folklore topics of old 
Japan respectively resemble not a little the 
wondrous stories attached to these European 
localities in the seventeenth century :— 

(1) In the province of Shinano there is 
a Buddhist church named Onsenji, founded 
A.D. 1304. Kvery time when the death of 
| its chief priest approaches, it is foreshown 
by a solid stone naturally shaped into a 
muhété (tombstone of a peculiar configura- 
tion), coming down the river Hoshikawa of 
its own accord, as it were, till it stops 
invariably at Hashiba, a spot near the 
church. Tradition says it is a mountain- 
god’s present déspatched from a lake four 
Japanese miles above the spot. Should the 
doomed priest send it back one or two miles, 
declaring that its present form displeases 
him, another stone would arrive conformed 
to his taste; but should he retire from his 
station at the first appearance of the por- 
| tent, he can survive somewhat longer than 
| otherwise. (Fujisawa, ‘ Densetsu Shinano 
ino Maki,’ Tokyo, 1917, p. 130). 

(2) The co-called Big Fen (Oonuma), 
| prov, Dewa, contains altogether sixty-six 
| aits, originally named after the sixty-six 
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Japanese provinces, From spring till 
autumn, they are daily seen some of them 
floating about the water—sometimes twenty 
or thirty at the same time. In -the spring 
and summer days, the luxuriant blooms of 
azaleas, the wistaria, and the kerria, which 
overgrow them, casting their variegated 
shadows upon the water surface, make the 
scenery unique. When any islet intends to 
move it quakes and then goes forth, pushing 
aside the neighbouring islets, which is 
extremely strange! The devotee sometimes 
practices divination, observing the move- 
ments of one of the islets he has chosen for 
the purpose (IXikuoka, ‘ Shokuku Rijindan,’ 
1742, tom. iv), In Furukawa’s ‘Toya 
Zakki,’ 1788, tom. ii., all this marvel is 
denounced as a quack priest’s artifice. For 
a miraculous floating islet in Europe, see 
Kuno Meyer, ‘The Irish Mirabilia in the 
Norse ‘‘ Speculum Regale’’,’ Folklore, vol. 
v., no. 4, pp. 304-5, Dec., 1894. 
KumaGcusu Muinakata. 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 

Drums or Human Sain (13 S. i. 430; 
exlvi, 139).—Mr. E. A. G. Sruarr asks if 
there was any parallel to the conceit of John 
Zizka, the blind Bohemian general, in 
requesting that his skin should be made into 
a drum-head. I have discovered one in my 
records of eccentric wills. An American, a 
Mr. Sauborn, desired that his body should 
proclaim the glory of the Republic. He 
left a large sum of money to Professor 
Agassiz, in return for which the Professor 
was, by scientific process set forth in the 
will, to tan the testator’s skin into leather 
and from it to have a drum made. Two of 
the most suitable bones of his body were to 
be made into drumsticks, and with these a 
Mr. Simpson, to whom Mr, Sauborn left the 
bulk of his property, was on every 17th of 
June, to repair to the footof Bunker Hill and 
at sunrise beat on the drum, ‘‘ the parchment 
of which had been made out of the testator’s 
skin, the stirring strains of ‘ Yankee 
Doodle.’ ”’ 

I am inclined to think that the Professor 
Agassiz was Alexander (1835-1910) and not 
his father Jean Louis (1807-73). My news- 
paper cutting, about ten years old, calls 
him ‘‘ the late Prof. Agassix,’’ so it is evi- 
dently referring to the son, who was a 
famous zoologist. Perhaps some American 
yeader can state if Sauborn’s request was 
complied with. 


ma. 


H. Prosser CHANTER. 
Whetstone, Middlesex. 
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Henry IV as ‘ Eant or DERBY ’’ IN THE 
Levant (cxlvi, 118, 160, 199)—My query 
has elicited nothing beyond what I already 
knew. Is it not surprising that so little is 
recorded of a rather remarkable event? We 
know that Henry passed about two months 
in Cyprus as the guest of James I de Lusig. 
nan, and at the same time a number of 
other Englishmen were accompanying Lord 
John de Ros of Hamlake on an _ embassy 
from Richard II to the newly restored Court 
of the Lusignans. The magnificent sculp. 
tured heraldic achievement on the north 
face of the ‘‘ English Tower’’ at Budrum 
(Halicarnassus) has some reference to this 
period of English interests in the Levant, 
but where are there any literary records of 
it? Henry IV was in Cyprus in the spring 
of 1393, but seems not to have returned to 
England until 1399. Did he take part in 
the disastrous crusade of the French and 
Hungarians ending at Nicopolis in 1396? 
Some Englishmen are said to have been 
present. 

Cyprus. G. J., F.S.A. 

‘“Tur Lapy In THE Losster”’  (exlvi, 
230, 275).—In the second reply on p. 273 
it is said that ‘‘ The Judge and, presum- 
ably, his fishmongers place the ‘ Lady’ in 
the head of the lobster, the Dictionary seats 
her in its stomach.”’ 

Is there any difference of opinion? Unless 
the internal arrangements of the lobster are 
very unlike those of its relative, the cray- 
fish, both statements are correct: ‘‘ In front 
of it [the heart], and therefore in the head, 
is a large rounded sac, the stomach.’’—T. 
H. Huxley, ‘The Crayfish,’ p. 29. 

Epwarp BeEnsty. 

CHRISTIAN NAME (cxlvi. 156, 218, 256, 
276).—Of course Texel is an island. ‘‘ Who 
deniges of it?” But ‘the mouth of the 
Texel’? is a lawful expression and does not 
imply a belief in the existence of a river 


‘bearing that name. A comparatively limited 


acquaintance with older English writers (I 
cannot answer for the modern usage; it 
may or may not be the same) will show that 
“the Texel’’ is used again and again for 
the channel which separates Texel from the 
Helder, or for the anchorage under shelter 
of the island. 

James Howell in his ‘ Familiar Letters,’ 
I. i. iv (v), writes, ‘“I am newly landed 
at Amsterdam, . , 1 was pitifully sick 
all the Voyage. . and at the mouth of 
the Texrell we were surprised by a furious 
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Tempest, so that the Ship was like to split 
apon some of those old stumps of trees 
wherewith that River is full.’’ 

By “River”? he evidently 
straits, or the channel across 
Lee. 
In I. 5. xi. he speaks of a ship ‘‘ which 
has been built in the mouth of the Texell,’’ 


means the 
the Zuider 


“the seven ships which were built for his 
Majesty in the Tessell are ready.’’ 

Pepys (May 9, 1665; June 8, 1665; July 
22, 1665; etc.) writes of ships going “ into 
the Taxel,’’ or being ‘‘in the ‘Texel.’’ 

Sir W. Temple, in his ‘ Observations upon 
the United Provinces,’ chap. vi, has ‘‘ The 
Entrance of the Yessel, and Passage over 
the Zudder-Sea, is more dangerous than a 
Voyage from thence to Spain, lying all in 
blind and narrow Channels.’? Evelyn—— 
but it is enough to add that Hume, in 
describing the sea-fight of August 11, 1673, 
says ‘‘ The hostile fleets met at the mouth 
of the Texel.”’ 


suggest the passage into the Zuider Zee, 
called Marsdiep. A part of the Zuider Zee 
bears the name Texel Stroom. 

Epwarp BEnsty. 


Vicars or AsuHBuRTON, Devon (exlvi. 
252). —- (1) Looks like being Francis 
Fulwood, admitted pensioner at Emmanuel 


College, Cambridge, 14 March, 1643/4; 
Exhibitioner from Charterhouse; Matric- 
uated 1644; B.A. 1647; D.D. 1660 


(Lit. Reg.); Archdeacon of Totnes, 1660-93; 


Prebendary of Exeter, 1662-93; Died 27 
Aug., 1693; Will (P.C.C.) 1693. (Venn’s 
‘Alumni Cantabridgienses ’), J.C. 


Count BorouwLaski (See also ‘ Marrow- 
skying,’ 13 S. i. 331, 437, 467, 517; cxlvi. 
31, 89, 125).—A correspondent at the last 
tut one of these references asks if there is 
in existence a likeness of the Count. I 
possess, not. exactly a likeness, but a highly 
finished sepia drawing of a street scene in 
Durham, in which he undoubtedly appears, 
though on a very small scale. The drawing 
has no lettering, nor artist’s name; and it 
is so carefully done, that I should have sup- 
posed that it must have been copied from a 
print, were it not that it certainly belonged 
once to Mrs. Robert Arkwright, and prob- 
ably to her father, Stephen Kemble, and it 
is therefore more likely to be an original 
than a copy. 
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and, before this, at I. 2, xxii, we learn that | 


From a seaman’s, especially a foreign sea- | 
man’s, point of view, the name Texel would | 
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there is a print of this description. 

| Size about 7 inches. high by 54 wide. 
A cobbled street ends in a steep descent 
under an ancient gateway. On the wall on 
the left is the street name, ‘‘ N Bailey.” 
Some torn advertisements are on the walls, 
one of which is of ‘‘ Mr. Matthews,” ‘ Trip 
to Paris.’’ On the léit pavement are a 
Bishop and a lady giving alms to a beggar 
| on crutches: beyond them are two street 
sweepers. On the right pavement is a well- 
dressed gentleman (perhaps Stephen Kemble) 
with his hat off, addressing the dwarf, who 
also has his hat off. The dwarf is in black 
with white hair or wig, his back being 
‘turned to the spectator. No doubt all these 
persons are well-known Durham characters 
of their day. 


G. B.. P,, A. 


Maurice Fitz Gipson, ARCHBISHOP. OF 
CASHEL (12 §, xi. 107).—At the above refer- 
ence (Aug. 5, 1922), appeared a note from 
my pen on the above, contributed some time 
| previously, and written in complete ignor- 
ance that in Sept. and Dec., 1921, and in 
March, 1922, Dr. Daniel A. Binchy -had 
| been publishing, under the title, ‘An Irish 
| Ambassador at the Spanish Court,’ in an 
Trish quarterly, called Studies,’ instalments 
‘of the only adequate account that has ever 
‘been attempted of this curious personality. 

Dr. Binchy, who prefers to call him Mac 
Gibbon, has completed his biography by fur- 
ther contributions to Studies, for March and 
, September, 1923, and March, 1924. 

Dr, Binchy leaves the date and place of 
the Archbishop’s death more or less an open 
question. Can these questions not even now 
be settled ? 


JoHun B. WAINEWRIGHY. 


Cuurcu Crocks witH Bivue Faces (13 S. 
i, 175, 237, 534, 597).—On a recent visit to 
Bournemouth I noticed the clock of Christ- 
church Priory, once painted blue and gold, 
had now grown green with age, and was 
badly in need of repainting. It may sound 
a paradox, but so far the nearest approach 
in colouring to the dial of St. Clement 
Danes that I have lighted upon was the 


| clock on the grand stand at Newmarket, the 


day of the Cambridgeshire last October ! 

At Wimborne Minster there is a large 
orrery, or complex astronomical clock inside 
the bell tower, which is connected with the 
figure of a British Grenadier outside, that 
strikes the quarter-hours on two bells: a 


I should be glad to know if | sort of volvelle, or luminary, as noted by 
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Mr. GuntTHEerR at the third reference; see 
also ‘N, E, D.’ s.v. volvelle. This clock 
has to be wound up every day, and the 
guide declared it had been going  contin- 
uously since its construction in 1320 by Peter 
Lightfoot, a monk of Glastonbury, who also 
designed similar instruments at Wells Cath- 
edral, Exeter and Ottery St. Mary, 

The Wimborne dial plate has three discs, 
of which the inner, white, contains a glob- 
ular earth, the middle blue, exhibits the 
moon and stars, and the outer one allows 
the sun to revolve in a white circle, and 
marks the 24 hours.on the Ptolemaic prin- 
ciple, while the figure outside strikes the 
quarters. 

N. W. Hitt. 


21, Montague Street, W.C. 


‘Ernest, or Porriricat REGENERATION ’ 
(cxlvi. 269).—The author is Capeli Lofft, 
the younger (1806-1873). See his life in the 
‘D. N. B.’ It is there stated that the book 
‘“was soon withdrawn from circulation,’’ 
and that a second edition with the title, 
‘Ernest, the Rule of Right,’ appeared in 
1868. 

Epwanp BENsty. 

The author of this booklet was Capel 
Lofft (1806-1873). He was the fourth son 
of Capel Lofft (1751-1824), a miscellaneous 
writer, and was born at Troston Hall, Suf- 
folk, Feb, 19, 1806. He was educated at 
Eton, 1814-25, and King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, of which he was the Craven Univer- 
sity Scholar, 1827; B.A. 1829; M.A. 1832; 
and a Fellow to 1837. He became a Barris- 
ter, Middle Temple, 6 June, 1834. He was 
the author of several other works which are 
listed in the B.M. Catalogue. He died at 
his estate, Millmead, in Virginia, U.S.A., 
Oct. 1, 1873. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Tur Lone S (exlvi, 252).—It is probably 
impossible to state the latest date that the 
long s was used in printing. Your corres- 
pondent will find some letters on this sub- 
ject in The Times during July, 1917. 

‘Meed’s Old English Letter Foundries, 
1887,’ p. 52, note, says :— 

This reform, which was an incident in the 
general typographical revolution at the close 
of last century, is usually credited to John 
Bell, who discarded the long “s” in_ his 
British Theatre about 1791. Long before Bell’s 
time, however, in 1749, Ames had done the 


same thing in his Typographical Antiquities, ' 


and was noted as an eccentric in consequence. 


' forms. 





Hansard notes the retention of the long “5” 
in books printed at the Oxford University Press 
as late as 1824. 

Messrs. Hoare, the bankers, still retain 
the old style of writing on their cheque 


A. H. W. Fynmore, 


Littlehampton. 


In ‘N. & Q.’ 18. xi. 49, EpEN Warwick 
stated that the latest book he found printed 
with the long s was ‘The Diversions of Pur. 
ley,’ printed by J. Johnson, 1805. There 
is an editorial note that J. Bell, the Strand 
bookseller who printed and published an edi- 
tion of Shakespeare, ‘ The British Theatre,’ 
and ‘The Poets,’ about 1795, first set the 
example, which soon became general, of dis 
carding the long s. ‘The note adds, “ As 
the Elzevir type is now coming into fashion 
the long s and its combinations will remind 
us of olden times.”’ 

Timperley’s ‘ Encyclopsedia of Typograph- 
ical Anecdote’ does not deal with the ques 
tion, but perhaps Johnson’s ‘ Typographia’ 
(1824) or Hansard’s work on the same sub- 
ject (1825) might refer to such an impor- 
tant alteration in printing. 

H. Prosser CHANTER. 


Tuomas Dopp: ‘ ConNorssEuR’s Reper- 
TORY’ (cxlvi. 65).—Your readers may per 
haps be interested to hear that the MSS. 
of Dodd’s ‘ Connoisseurs’ Repertory’ are 
in the British Museum (Add. MSS.), a fact 
I have only recently ascertained, 

G. W. Youncer. 


Str Rospert Crayron (cxlvi, 251).—Sir 
Robert Clayton was elected Member for the 
City of London on Feb. 10, 1678, and the 
date of the return was Feb. 17. He was 
member during his Mayoralty. I have not 
been able to discover any evidence of his 
seeking a peerage. At the inauguration of 
Sir John Moore as Lord Mayor (he was 4 
partizan of Charles II) some verses were 
written in praise of Moore, and among them 
occur the lines: 

Sir Bob would have a Commonwealth 
And ery down Monarchy. 

Clayton died July 10, 1707, and left his 
estates to his nephew, who became a baronet 
in 1731, and whose descendants married into 
the families of Lord Howard de Walden, 
Lord Holland, Earl of Pomfret, and the 
Marquis of Queensbury. 

H, Prosser CHANTER. 
Whetstone, Middlesex. 
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Sir Robert Clayton was elected M.P. for 
the City of London on Feb, 10, 1678 (Old 
Style), the date of his return being given 
officially as Feb. 17, 1678/9. Manning-and 
Bray’s ‘Surrey’ says that 

The industry of a long successful life, and a 
legacy equal to his own fortune which he 
received trom his partner, will account suffi- 
ciently and honourably for the great estate he 
left behind him. It gives good reason to 
suspect the justice of Dryden’s character of 
him in his virulent satire of ‘“ Absalom and 
Achitophel ’” and to suppose that it originated 
in party motives, to which indeed that poet 
is well known to have prostituted his talents. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 

Sir Wirrtam Turner (exlvi, 213, 260).— 
The Kirkleathem Registers, transcribed 
and indexed by Mr. John Charlesworth, and 
printed by The Yorkshire Parish Register 
Society, give under ‘ Burials,’ vol, i, p.132: 
“Sir Wm. Turner, Mar, 22, 1692.’’ 

A, E, OuGurrep. 

Sir JEFFREY JEFFREYS (cxlvi. 157, 199, 
217).—Mr. Horney Steer in his reply 
states that Robert Jeffreys ‘‘ was buried at 


St. Dionis Backchurch, where there is a 
stately monument to his memory.” St. 
Dionis Backchurch was, I believe, demol- 


ished in 1878; the bells were removed to All 
Hallows. Was this monument moved there 
also ? 
Warer EF. GAaAwTHorp. 
“Sr” rn Proper Names (exlvi, 231, 274, 
294).—The name of the Ven. Archdeacon 
I, H. Srawley, D.D., may be seen in the 
‘Cambridge University Calendar’ and in 
“ Crockford.”’ 
Epwarp BENSLY. 
AuTHoR WANTED (cxlvi. 270) :— 
If thou with Momus love to Carpe, 
Or Zoilus like to pine, 
Hither doe something of thine owne, 
Or elce not carpe at myne. 
These lines are based on an 
Martial (i. 91) :— 
Cum tua non edas, carpis mea carmina, Laeli. 
Carpere vel noli nostra vel ede tua. 
Epwarp BeEnsty. 


epigram of 


Hotes on Books. 


Seven XVIIIth Century Bibliographies. By Iolo 
A. Williams. (London: Dulau. 18s. net). 


BistiograruicaL Stupy is widely developing in 
abundance of information, the definition of 
aims, and attractiveness in the method of pre- 
senting results; and this increase in merits is 
easily to be marked in the book before us. 
There is no more scholarly or enthusiastic 
worker in this field than Mr. Iolo Williams, 
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ing in the matter of eighteenth century poetry. 
Ilis foreword ought to awaken the dormant 
bibliographer in any studious breast: it sets 
out the scope and happy promise which the 
eighteenth century still offers to the lover of 
tirst editions, even if his opportunities of hunt- 
ing be restricted and restricted likewise his 
purse. 

Of the seven authors the important 
bibliographically—as in every way the greatest 
—is Goldsmith; and it is mainly consideration 
of his work, especially the two comedies, which 
has brought Mr. Williams to the interesting 
conclusion that it is a mistake, in the case 
of certain books, to speak of or look out for a 
“first issue” of the first edition—understand- 
ing by that expression a portion of an edition 
in which all the copies printed and issued at 
one time have common peculiarities which 
differentiate them from the remainder of the 
edition issued later. The separate sheets or 
half-sheets, he notes, may occur in several 
varieties, and there was no uniformity about 
the combinations in which they were made up 
into volumes. The bibliographical descrip- 
tion of such examples goes into minutest detail, 
so that supposing anyone to have the luck to 
light on an undiscovered first edition of ‘ The 
Good-natured Man’ or ‘The Vicar of Wake- 
field,’ he will be able to mark down its exact 
place among the variants. 

An excellent sign of the grace that is in Mr. 
Williams is his freedom from the collector’s 
spirit, ‘his subordination, when all is said, of 
bibliographical to literary interest, an order 
of things which actually heightens the former. 
Of Goldsmith and Sheridan, reasonably enough, 
he gives no biographical account; but to the 
other five bibliographies,—to Armstrong, Aken- 
side, Shenstone, Collins and Churchill—he pre- 
fixes a short biography, with a few pages of 
criticism and quotation. All this is very good 
—the criticism none the less so because it is 
that of one who is genuinely further advanced 
in this particular field of taste than most of 
us, and therefore enjoys what it affords with 
an unusual alertness. Thus, for example, we 
agree with him in every word he says of Shen- 
stone’s ‘ Landslip ’"—but the ‘* dewy fingers” of 
Spring, and the “ feet” of fancy are for us 
such frigid bits of imagery that they neutra- 
lise even the effect of the singularly beautiful 
line— 

** How sleep the Brave, who sink to Rest,” 


and make it impossible for us to say with him 
that this poem of Collins’s is “‘ possibly the 
noblest, the most touching, of all laments for 
English dead.”’ It is, perhaps, in his power to 
re-animate for himself, and for like-minded 
readers, images and phrases which have grown 
cold and stiff that Mr. Williams evinces most 
clearly his native responsiveness to the eight- 
eenth century. It is united with a play of 
delicate humour which seems to spring from 
the same root in him. 

We learned with some surprise that the 
British Museum possesses not a complete set of 
the first editions of any one of these seven 
authors. Completeness, however, will, it ap- 
pears, to the end, miss finality, for there are 


most 
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several titles which have not been substanti- 
ated, which most probably are “ ghosts,” yet 
can never be shown certainly to be so, and 
will continue to tease the collector with hopes. 
Mr. Williams has here and there a gi 
remark on Johnson, and we found ourselves 
wishing for a discourse from him on Johnson’s 
verse, which might well be more read and con- 
sidered than it is at present. 


Banstead: Three Lectures on its History. By | 
Sir Henry Lambert. (London: Simpkin, | 
Marshall & Co.: Sutton (Surrey), William | 
Pile). 

WE are glad that this very pleasant and in- | 
structive little course of lectures thas been | 
issued in book-form. It was given at the 
Council Schools, Banstead. Sir Henry Lam- | 
bert is, of course, an authority on this bit of 
local history; and no one who has the least | 
understanding of such matters can fail to ‘per- | 
ceive that he speaks out of a thorough know- | 
ledge, and selects out of a great wealth of 
collected material. In fact, students who have | 
no special link with Banstead will find here | 
several things worth making note of as illus- 
tration for wider purposes. One or two points 
we demur to—most emphatically, perhaps to 
the account of what there was to read in Eng- 
land before the Renaissance. This is unduly | 
minimised—and we are surprised that a writer | 
who, in other fields, is so admirably alert 
where the number and value of facts are con- | 
cerned, so careful both in collecting and esti- 
mating, should here generalise so hastily. 


Sir Martin Mar-feople: His Coller of Esses. 
Imprinted at London by Richard Ihones, | 
1590. (Tunbridge Wells: P. M. Barnard). 

Mr. Barnarp sends us this pleasant reprint of 
Sir Martin Mar-people. It will be remembered 
that the title-page has it that it was “ Work- 
manly wrought by ‘Maister Simon Sooth-saier | 
Goldsmith of London And offered to sale upon 
great necessity, by Iohn Davies.” The text 
certainly gains in flavour by reproduction’! of 
the appearance of the original. Tihe classical 
allusions seem to harmonise more closely with 
the Jewish and ecclesiastical associations, and 
the phrases, often enough happy, regain an 
original force. “‘ Such clusters of Camelions, 
I think was never scene ”—* Such crafty Croc- 
adils that weepes, til they their praie have 
caught ”’—‘‘ Such delicacie, such delights, such 
divelish daintinesse ’—all the evils of the 
times as Sir Martin sees them flourish more 
amusingly in black letter. 


Tue Quarterly Review for. April is an excellent 
and many-sided number. Byron, naturally, 
has the foremost place in it—a critical survey 
of his work as a poet by Lord Ernle with whom 
in the main we think most readers will agree. 
None of the papers is roa § to prove of wider 
appeal than Major-General Scott Moncrieff’s 
‘Spirit of the British Soldier.” Mr. Bensusan 
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| we cannot forbear to mention Dr. a 
| Russell’s brilliant account of the Atom, as it 





writes delightfully on the Bee in Literature; 
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and Mr. William Archer has an important 
carefully reasoned examination of recent books 
on the Elizabethan Stage and _ Restoration 
Drama, which is provided with illustrations, 
Mr. Morgan’s concluding instalment of hig 
study of the personality of Lord Morley is most 
interesting where it touches Morley’s view of 
the meaning of honesty and the obligation of 
morality in politics. “Mr. Bowen-Rowland’s 
paper, “The Misuse of the Judiciary,’ has 
some historical value besides its practical sig- 
nificance. Though science is beyond our scope, 

§ 


now appears to the physicist. 





BooKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


Messrs. Marks & Co., in their Catalogue No. 5, 
describe nearly 1,200 items. Their oollectiadl of 
Dickens editions and Dickensiana contains. 
many tempting things: we may mention, of the 
latter, the ‘ Post-humorous Notes of the Pick- 
wickian Club,’ edited by “ Bos,” a “ Pickwick 
Imitation,” brought out in 1837 and running to 
120 numbers, in 2 volumes 8vo. (161. 16s.); and, 
of the former, a set of the principal novels in 
the first octavo editions—16 volumes, 60l., as 
also first editions of ‘“‘ Master Humphreys. 
Clock ’ (161. 10s.); ‘ The Pickwick Papers’ (10l. 
10s.); ‘Sketches by ‘‘ Boz” ’ (121.), and ‘ The 
Tale of Two Cities’ (81. 8s.) The Nineteen 
volumes of Roscoe’s “ Novelist’s Library,” with 
George Cruikshank’s illustrations, in the 
original cloth, uncut, with labels and adver- 
tisements, should tempt some collector (1831- 
33: 271. 10s.), while a collector, pursuing 
another line of interest, may well like to know 
of a good set (1825) of George Borrow’s ‘ Cele- 
brated Trials "—16l. 16s. Shelton’s ‘ History of 
Don Quichote ’—the first volume of the two. 
being the second issue of the first edition— 
bound by Riviere, is offered for 751. We noticed 
a copy of Grose’s ‘ Antiquities ’ of England and 
Wales, 8 vols.; of entland 2 vols.; Ireland, 
2 vols.; Military, 2 vols.; 14 volumes, in all, 
priced 61. 10s. (1784-1801), and a copy of the 
edition of Dugdale’s ‘ Monasticon’ by Caley, 
Ellis and Bandinel (251.) ‘The Ingoldsby 
Legends’ in the edition of 1855, with illustra- 
tions by Cruikshank and Leech, and in a bind- 
ing by Zaehnsdorf forms another attractive 
item (81. 8s.) and a good copy of Blair’s ‘ Grave’ 
with Schiavonetti’s etchings after Blake (1813), 
is also worth noting (81. 3s.) William Austin’s 
Translation of Cicero’s ‘De Senectute’ (1648) 
for 5l. 5s.; the edition’ of Fielding’s Works 
in 16 volumes, brought out in 1903 (51. 10s. 
—a low price said to owing to 

want of one plate); eleven volumes (1883-1895); 
first editions of Kate Greenaway Almani 





























(71. 7s.); a copy of Farmer and Henley’s ‘ SI 
and its Analogues’ (1890-1904: 101. 10s.), 
Swift’s ‘Gulliver’ in two volumes—vol. i 
edition; vol. ii second edition—offered for 1: 
may further serve to illustrate the variety 
things in an interesting catalogue. 
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